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It is necessary to file a petition with the County Clerk 60 days 
previous to the election in either case. The petition must be signed 
by 100 voters. 


July 17th is the last day on which a petition may be filed for 
the September election, and September 2 for the November one. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


The American Library Association 
met in its 42nd annual conference at 
Colorado Springs, June 1-8, 1920. 

The chief topic under discussion 
was that of the enlarged program 
and its appeal for funds. A restate- 
ment of this program was presented 
by the Joint Committee, which re- 
ceived the endorsement of the A. L. 
A. and its affiliated organizations in 
session at the same time: The 
League of Library Commissions, The 
National Association of State Libra- 
ries and the American Association 
of Law Libraries, in joint session, 
the school libraries section and the 
Children’s Librarians’ section. 


The Association also passed the 
following resolution unanimously: 


“Whereas we believe that a 
marked increase in the salaries of 
all library workers is necessary to 
the continuation of efficient service 
in our libraries; therefore be it re- 
solved, that we urge upon all trus- 
tees everywhere to labor earnestly to 
have salary scales so increased that 
the younger members of their staffs 
shall receive sufficient pay for a 
decent livelihood and that increases 
shall be given for experience and at- 
tainments so that the best minds 
may be induced to enter the service 
and remain in it.” 


These resolutions are the most im- 
portant ever passed by the Associa- 
tion. The future welfare of the A. L. 
A., of its members and of all library 
workers, depends tremendously upon 
steps which will be taken to raise 
salaries. The whole library move- 
ment depends more upon the library 
personnel than on any other one fac- 
tor and the Enlarged Program will 
have a powerful influence in arous- 
ing public opinion to the need of 
adequate support for existing libra- 
ries, 


President Hadley in his address 
struck the same keynote as the above 
resolutions when he dwelt upon the 
relation between salaries and the 


welfare of library workers. “Our 
present constitution reads, ‘The ob- 
ject of the American Library Associ- 
ation shall be to promote the welfare 
of libraries in America,’ and to meet 
the present crisis this must be 
changed to read, “The objects of the 
American Library Association shall 
be to promote the welfare of libra- 
ries and of library workers in Amer- 
ica.’ I believe the word ‘crisis’ in 
our library affairs is used advisedly 
for the present situation menaces 
the very stronghold of library work 
—its morale. . . . Library salaries 
have advanced sharply in many 
cities this last year, but taking the 
country over, they remain a menace 
to library morale.” 

Mr. Hadley quoted from the sur- 
vey made by the Chicago Library 
Club saying that “there are 109 un- 
filled library positions in this dis- 
trict. The proportion of salary 
expenditures to library incomes 
varies from 19 to 68 per cent, the 
average being 47 per cent.” 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The 24th annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association will be 
held in Springfield, October 12 to 14. 
Plans are being made for one of the 
most profitable meetings in the his- 
tory of the association. 


Mr. Carl Van Doren, library 
editor of the Nation, and Mr. 
George W. Eggers, Director of the 
Art Institute, Chicago, have been 
invited to give the addresses for 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. 
There is also to be an A. L. A. 
speaker. Miss Massee will discuss 
the survey made by the Chicago 
Library Club. 

Topics of current interest will be 
discussed at each of the general ses- 
sions. Sectional meetings for li- 
brary directors, school librarians, 
and general reference questions are 
arranged for Wednesday afternoon. 





It is six years since the Library 
Association met in Springfield, and 
as the city is centrally located and 
has very good steam and electric 
railway connections, a large attend- 
ance is expected. The trustees sec- 
tion will be especially well attended 
as there is to be a discussion of the 
changes that it may be thought wise 
to make in our library laws. 


NEW LIBRARIES. 
Taxes have been voted for the es- 
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tablishments of four new libraries, 
Two were for township libraries, 
Willow Branch township, Piatt 
County, and Lawrence township, 
Lawrence County. The latter is the 
first library to be established in the 
county. 

Cicero in Cook County, and Wood 
River, Madison County, voted town 
and village taxes. The town and 
township of Cicero are coextensive, 

Each community voted the maxi- 
mum tax of one and one-third mills. 





THE INARTICULATE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.* 


[By Marsory Dovp, St. 


There is no such thing as an in- 
articulate library assistant! I am 
sure that you have asked assistants 
to speak today because you sincerely 
want an assistant’s viewpoint. I 
know that I am going to make state- 
ments which you will question; I 
know that I am going to give opin- 
ions with which you will not agree. 
I make these statements and I give 


these opinions because I know thor- 
oly the assistants’ attitude and point 
of view, and because I am conscious 
of the value of sharing that knowl- 
edge with you in this impersonal 
Way. 

I have said that assistants are not 


inarticulate. That many appear so 
is due to the fact that they have not 
been given the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves to the right per- 
sons. 

Before America entered the war 
there was, I think, no noticeable 
shortage of library workers. As a 
result there was discontent. There 
were a few vacancies in good posi- 
tions, consequently small chance for 
promotion. For the thoro, conscien- 
tious, intelligent body of assistants 
there was almost no incentive in the 
way of advancement, in responsibil- 
ity, or salary. 

Library salaries had always been 
admittedly too low; some efforts had 
been made to set in motion means 
for raising the standard; but condi- 


Louis Public Library.] 


tions did not necessitate drastic nor 
immediate action by individual 
librarians or boards. School teach- 
ing and library work were the two 
most acceptable openings for the re- 
fined young girl who needed or 
wished to earn her living. There was 
always a waiting list for entrance 
into the library training class or 
apprenticeship course. If occasional 
assistants resigned there were al- 
ways others to fill their places and 
no definite loss was felt. 

Such conditions deterred rather 
than encouraged self-expression by 
individual assistants. With no 
organization to voice the sentiments 
of the staff, justified suggestions or 
protests often looked very like per- 
sonal complaints, and assistants hes- 
itated to make them. The very 
security of the position of the 
library under such even conditions, 
made insecure the position of the 
individual assistant. Some may have 
been apparently inarticulate, but 
they expressed themselves to each 
other or they seethed inwardly. 

They had chosen to go into library 
work because they considered it the 
most interesting and congenial occu- 
pation open to them; but they found 
that compensations which come 
from doing congenial work are not 
enough. Every nature craves adven- 

*Paper read at the fifth general session, 


A, L, A. Conference at Colorado Springs, June 
5, 1920, 





ture and no one can be entirely 
happy in any work which does not in 
some measure satisfy that craving. 
The fact that advancement and rec- 
ognition were for but few, and that 
those few married or died with dis- 
couraging infrequency, took away 
the sense of adventure from the work 
itself. On the other hand, the small 
salary did not provide for adventure 
on the outside. Plays and concerts 
which ought to be considered right- 
ful amusements or proper aids to the 
outside equipment of an assistant, 
have been forced into the category of 
occasional and long debated extrava- 
gances. The question of clothes 
takes up free mornings and after- 
noons off, when outdoor recreation 
should be enjoyed. It is quite usual 
to ask an assistant who appears in a 
new shirt waist, “When did you 
make it, nights and Sundays?” The 
phrase “Nights and Sundays” has 
become symbolical of the work 
which an inadequate salary forces 
one to do in hours of leisure which 
should rightfully be devoted to the 
recreation and outdoor sports which 
are only a consistent rounding out 
of the day’s activity. 

We are all thoroly tired of hearing 
about the high cost of living, but the 
fact must be noted that within the 
last six years, the dollar has so de- 
preciated, that the library assistant 
actually receives as little or less 
than she did six years ago, leaving 
nothing for experience or years of 
service. No matter how dedicated 
one may feel toward a chosen work, 
a condition like this is immensely 
discouraging. It is a fine gospel to 
live on little, to preach the love of 
books, but the bookish charm of 
“Parnassus on Wheels” and “The 
Haunted Book-shop” would be much 
less appealing without the comfort- 
able reminder of the farmhouse 
meals, the anthology of the six thou- 
sand loaves of bread, the pots of 
cocoa brewed nightly in the little 
kitchen behind the shop, and the no 
less than inspired dish of “Eggs a la 
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Samuel Butler.” And Christopehr 
Morley does not seem to us to write 
any less entrancingly because we 
have discovered in him an almost 
fiendish delight in chocolate cake. 


If money is available, an assistant 
should have the salary she is worth; 
if it is not available, immediate steps 
should be taken to make it so. 

When America entered the war, 
there was a general exodus of assist- 
ants from libraries all over the coun- 
try. They went into war work at 
home, at Washington and abroad; 
they went into civil positions left 
vacant by men who had gone to war. 
Not for a minute would I question 
the patriotism which caused this 
exodus, and yet I firmly believe that 
consciously and unconsciously the 
much larger salary and the chance 
for adventure were contributing 
motives. 

The call came and many answered. 
At the time it was freely said by 
many heads of departments that the 
war would soon be over, that assist- 
ants were foolish to leave permanent 
positions for temporary ones, that 
before long they would be high and 
dry and sorry they had risked the 
change. Out of the many assistants 
who left the St. Louis Public Library 
at that time, only one has returned, 
and she did so to fill a higher posi- 
tion than the one she had held be- 
fore. 

The experience of war times 
proved that there is a constant de- 
mand for cultured women with 
trained minds in varied fields of 
activity all over the world. Both 
teachers and librarians have discov- 
ered that they now have an unlim- 
ited choice of interesting as well as 
lucrative occupations. 

For this reason, the exodus did 
not stop with the armistice. It has 
gone on gradually but steadily. 
Librarians are accepting these later 
resignations entirely too calmly, con- 
soling themselves with the knowl- 
edge that it is general all over the 





country. That it is general all over 
the country makes the situation all 
the more grave. 

The library is the school for the 
whole public. No matter how lim- 
ited nor how broad their education, 
members of all classes come to it for 
help. The mechanic in overalls 
comes for the latest technical book 
in his line, a noted organist sends in 
a pupil to look over expensive organ 
music before buying a selection for 
himself; a distressed woman comes 
to find a saltless diet for a relative 
with heart disease; an assistant on 
Saturday night learns from a book 
how to make bound buttonholes the 
next day; a violinist gives a recital 
of selections never before heard in 
the city, the scores of which are 
only to be found in the library’s 
music collection; a scholarly old 
bookman comes for his favorite edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. It is surely 
evident that it takes something 
more to deal with the vagaries of the 
library public, than the mere knowl- 


edge of how to get a book from the 


shelves and issue it. The demands 
on an assistant’s patience, knowl- 
edge, diplomacy, resourcefulness 
and strength are endless. 

It is not the librarians, but the 
public and the assistants who are 
left, who best realize what it has 
meant to lose so many trained work- 
ers in so short a time. The assist- 
ants who stayed, in addition to their 
own work, have had to train un- 
skilled substitutes, to watch for and 
correct their mistakes, to make up 
for their deficiencies, and to try to 
satisfy and calm a justly impatient 
public. War experiences have also 
led the way to broader fields of use- 
fulness for libraries, and now, more 
than ever, we need to strengthen, not 
weaken our staffs. It is of utmost 
importance that library assistants 
should be well trained, well edu- 
cated, well qualified; and sufficient 
inducements must be offered, not 
only to gain the right type of new, 
but to keep the right type of old 
assistants. 
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In Helen Marot’s valuable book 
“The Creative Impulse in Industry,” 
she quotes one successful factory 
manager as saying: “The opportun- 
ity for self expression, which is 
synonymous with joy in work, is 
something that the workman is en. 
titled to, and we employers who feel 
that management is to become a true 
science must begin to think legs of 
the science of material things and 
think more of the science of human 
relationships. Our industries must 
become humanized, otherwise there 
will be no relief from the present 
state of unrest in the industries of 
the world.” If the need of satisfy- 
ing the creative instinct is so im- 
portant in factories where the work- 
ers deal with raw material, surely 
that same need is important in 
libraries, where the workers deal 
largely with people. 

There should be more responsibil- 
ity for each assistant, with the priv- 
ilege of developing her own ideas. In 
the Circulation Department of the 
St. Louis Public Library, tho all 
assistants are scheduled for different 
duties during the day, to give 
variety, certain parts of the work 
are done by certain individuals who 
are allowed to use their own methods 
and ideas and are only held respon- 
sible for the work being done prop- 
erly. I believe that this is not true 
in all departments nor in all indus- 
tries. 

Too much supervision is a_ bad 
thing; it makes the work and _ the 
assistant more mechanical; it stifles 
originality, individuality and inter- 
est; it gives an assistant less chance 
to show what she can do, therefore 
delaying her advance by promotion 
and also her increase of salary. 

As another measure I would sug- 
gest regular meetings of assistants 
or their representatives, such as are 
now held for heads of departments 
in large libraries. As I have said 
before, assistants are not inarticu- 
late. They talk to each other and 
they often express logical, well 
thought out protests at some injus- 





tice Which may or may not have been 
intentional. Regular meetings, not 
necessarily frequent, where the 
younger members of the staff could 
discuss matters frankly with the 
librarian, would do away with much 
of the misunderstanding which ex- 
ists in many large systems. 


The next point is that of organ- 
ization. The trend of the whole 
working world today is toward self- 
expression thru organization. In an 
exceptionally wise paper on the 
organization of teachers by James E. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, there are sug- 
gestions so admirably suited to 
librarians as well, that I am going 
to quote them here. 

Mr. Russell says: “The person who 
knows what to do and how to do it, 
is an artisan, a trade worker ; he who 
also knows why he does it, and in his 
doing is guided by high ideals, is a 
professional worker. 


“An organization of teachers, 


nation-wide and properly authorita- 
tive, must be founded on principles 
that will be universally recognized 
as valid, and its conduct must be 


above reproach. . . . If the present 
world crisis makes such an organ- 
ization possible, it also imposes ac- 
ceptance of professional standards. 

“The organization should co-oper- 
ate with every other group of 
citizens for the promotion of the 
public good, but should avoid en- 
tangling alliances with any one.” 
The teacher deals with members of 
“every group, party, sect and organ- 
ization that exists in the commun- 
ity. He should teach them the 
fundamental principles of American 
life and help them to make wise 
choices in their affiliations; but he 
may not proselytize or conduct 
propaganda for any cause on which 
citizens are divided. The organiza- 
tion, therefore, which acts as the 
super-teacher, cannot favor either 
Jew or Gentile, Republican or Demo- 
crat, capitalist or laborer. It honors 
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them all for the good they strive to 
do, and will join with them in all 
good works, but it cannot be sub- 
servient to any one. 

“IT realize that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is potentially one 
of the most beneficent organizations 
in the United States, and I have the 
highest regard both for its leaders 
and their objects, but it would be a 
mistake both for the Federation of 
Labor and for the prospective organ- 
ization of teachers, to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance. .... 
It would be just as fatal to become 
entangled with the Manufacturer’s 
Association, The Bar Association, 
The Christian Association, or the 
Democratic Party.” In a closing 
statement, he suggests the slogan, 
“Friends with all but allies of none.” 

If we grant Mr. Russell’s points, 
and if we admit that, librarians 
being also civil servants working for 
the good of all classes, his points are 
as applicable to us as to teachers, 
then it would seem that the simplest 
and most natural form of organiza- 
tion for librarians would be local 
branches of the American Library 
Association. Units of this kind 
could have the independence of 
purely individual organizations and 
also the strength which comes from 
union. It would be of unquestion- 
able value, both to local units and to 
the A. L. A. The local units would 
gain by the experience and standing 
of the A. L. A. The A. L. A. would 
profit by having more general sup- 
port of members from more parts of 
the country, undoubted sources for 
freshness of ideas and plans for pro- 
gress. To the average assistant, the 
A. L. A. is a far off thing, not 
directly concerned with any individ- 
ual. It is politic to know the name 
of its president, but beyond that it 
has little of personal appeal. To 
arouse the interest of the A. L. A. in 
the library workers of all commun- 
ities, and to arouse the interest of 
library workers of all communities 
in the A. L. A. is the direct and 





simple method of progressive and 
constructive organization. 


When organized, the expressed 
opinion of the assistants as a body 
would carry more weight not only 
with the librarian and the library 
board, but with the public, in 
propaganda for raising taxes for 
library purposes and in any move- 
ment for progress in the library 
world. 

William Roscoe Thayer, in the 
introduction to his life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, points out that a friend’s 
portrait must surely be nearer the 
truth than an enemy’s for an enemy 
is certainly not impartial either. He 
adds a great truth in saying: “We 
have fallen too much into the habit 
of imagining that only hostile critics 
tell the truth.” With the belief that 
a friendly critic can tell the truth, I 
have made out a list of “Don’ts for 
Librarians.” (I might add that it is 
only a partial list, but that other 
“don'ts” can be furnished upon 
request. ) 

1. Don’t underestimate the value of 
an assistant until you have 
fairly tried her out. 

. Don’t tell others of an assistant’s 
faults, tell her. 

. If an assistant comes to you per- 
sonally about promotion or a 
raise of salary, don’t talk in and 
around and about the subject in 
order to confuse her and make 
her forget the point at issue. It 
may be expedient, it certainly is 
clever, but it is not fair. 

. Don’t send away for some one to 
fill a responsible position if 
there is an assistant in your 
library who could be promoted 


to that position and who could 
do the work as well. Many an 
assistant develops executive 
ability when given the oppor- 
tunity. 


5. Don’t make the very grave mistake 
of expecting an assistant to stay 
for less than she is worth be- 
cause she likes the work and 
likes your library. It is the one 
fact which should stand for not 
against her progress. 


6. Lastly (and I give this as a word 
of warning to _ librarians.) 
Don’t wait too long to provide 
measures of self expression for 
your supposedly inarticulate as- 
sistants. Conditions of today 
are forcing self expression. 
What with the deplorable lack 
of both interested and trained 
assistants, with the need in 
libraries all over the country for 
workers who have some _ back- 
ground and at least a nodding 
acquaintance with books, and 
with the lucrative as well as in- 
teresting positions open _ to 
librarians in other fields, even 
the meekest assistant has 
reached an alarming state of in- 
dependence. 


It is for librarians to lead this 
dangerous, delightful newly discov- 
ered independence into ways bene- 
ficial to assistants and librarians 
alike. Otherwise, at some not far off 
A. L. A. Conference, we may expect 
to hear Mr. Anderson or Mr. Hadley 
or Dr. Putnam or even Dr. Bostwick 
wistfully reading a paper entitled: 
“Articulate Assistants: How Can 
They Be Suppressed ?” 





WHAT A PUBLIC LIBRARY DOES FOR A COMMUNITY.* 


The public library is an integral 
part of public education. What it 
does for a community: 

1. Completes its educational 
equipment, carrying on and giving 
permanent value to the work of the 
schools. 


2. Gives the children and all 
classes the chance to know and love 
the best in literature. Without the 
public library such a chance is lim- 
ited to a very few. 


*Copied from Prophetstown, Illinois, Echo, 
May 5, 1920. 


















3. Minimizes the sale and read- 
ing of vicious literature, thus pro- 
moting mental and moral health. 

4. Saves money to every reader 
in the community. The library is 
the application of common sense to 
the problem of supply and demand. 
Through it every reader in the com- 
munity can secure at a given cost 
from 10 to 1000 times the material 
for reading and study that he would 
secure as an individual. 

5. Adds to the material value of 
property. Real estate agents in the 
suburbs of large cities never fail to 
advertise the presence of the library 
if there is one, as giving added 
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value to lots and houses they have 
for sale. 


6. Appealing to all classes, sects 
and degrees of intelligence, it is a 
strong unifying factor in the life of 
a community. 


- 


7. The library is the one thing in 
which every town, however poor or 
isolated, can have something as 
good and inspiring as the great city 
can offer. Neither Boston or New 
York can produce better books for 
its readers than the humblest com- 
munity library. 


8. Slowly, but surely, raises the 
tone of any community. 





Evanston Public Library has an 
auto book wagon. It started on its 
first round of visits the afternoon of 
June 21st. 


Miss Ida Wright, the librarian, 
plans to have the auto travel 
through those districts of the city 
which do not have adequate street 
car service to and from the main 
library. It is also to visit parks and 
community playgrounds and to take 
the place of the stations in school 
buildings which have been closed for 
the summer. 

The auto carries books to suit 
every taste,—fiction, garden, poul- 
try, fairy tales, folk lore, civil serv- 
ice examinations, all the current 
issues of the popular magazines, and 
where the trips are made in foreign 
districts it carries books in Swedish, 
Norwegian and Polish languages. 

When the auto stops near the 
entrance of the Mark Manufactur- 
ing Company at closing time, the 





EVANSTON LIBRARY ON WHEELS. 


shelves will be filled with scientific 
books and recreational reading. 

The auto is a light running Chev- 
rolet truck. Its purchase was made 
possible by donations from the dif- 
ferent Women’s Clubs and civic 
organizations, and a number.of per- 
sonal subscriptions. The Carpen- 
ter’s Union, painters and sign mak- 
ers contributed their services to- 
ward equipping the truck with book 
shelves, ete. 

Miss Inez Potter is to be in charge 
of the book auto, and the library 
janitor, Henry Lee, will do the driv- 
ing. The hours will be from 3:30 in 
the afternoon until 8 o’clock. 

The city owns its garage and 
repair shop and will take care of the 
library auto. The city also buys its 
gas and oil at wholesale prices and 
will give Miss Wright the benefit of 
this discount. 

The “library on wheels” has only 
been in operation one week but its 
success is assured. 





In order to supply reading matter 
to employes of factories who would 
otherwise find it inconvenient to ob- 
tain books, the Chicago Public 
Library has installed books number- 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND EMPLOYERS. 








ing from three hundred to two 
thousand volumes. These can be 
drawn for home use and exchanged 
as desired in the same manner, with 
like privileges, as in the branch 


libraries open to the general public. 
Employes in the various establish- 
ments number from one thousand to 
fifteen thousand; without the facil- 
ities thus offered many thousands of 
them would be unable to use the 
library because of the long distances 
between their homes and the nearest 
library agency. 

The agreement entered into by the 
library and the plants concerned has 
as a basis the following division of 
service and expense: 

The factory supplies adequate 
quarters with necessary equipment 
of shelving and furniture, appoints 
one of the employes to issue the 
books for home use and to aid in 
such reference work as correspond- 
ence school courses, evening school 
courses, etc. The entire resources of 
the central library are at the dis- 
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posal of these librarians whenever 
books not provided in the deposit 
collection are in demand. The plant 
supplies the means of transportation 
necessary for obtaining books from 
the central library. 


The library selects and provides 
the books, makes exchanges at fre- 
quent intervals to keep the collec- 
tion up to date and attractive, and 
supplies sets of printed finding lists 
to enable selection of books supple- 
mental to the local collection. 


There were at the beginning of the 
current year, thirty-six deposit col- 
lections of the character described. 
The total circulation of books dur- 
ing 1919, excluding half use, reached 
a total of 246,266. During that 
same period there were 28,160 regis- 
tered borowers. 





WHAT OUR LIBRARY 
[By Francis E. We ry. ] 


A library is, beyond a doubt, a 
great benefit to the city in which it 
is established. In many ways a 
library is the finest gift to a city 
that any noble mind could conceive. 
Let us consider first how it benefits 
Dixon as a whole. 


City growth is caused by three 
things: Invention of labor saving 
devices on the farm, making it pos- 
sible for one man to do the work of 
several; better chances for educa- 


tion in the city on account of 
schools, libraries, and colleges; and 
increase of demand for laborers in 
factories. In considering the effect 
a library has on the growth of a city, 
we realize that a man will more 
readily bring his family to a city 
where there is a library, because of 
the greater educational advantages 
it offers. Or perhaps a manufac- 
turer looking for a new factory site, 
will think over the chances for suc- 
cess in Dixon. If he is a far-sighted 
man he will realize that labor as 
well as power is necessary to run 
his factory. He will consider the 


MEANS TO DIXON.* 


library as an inducement to draw 
people to Dixon to work for him. 
He will point to the library as one of 
the desirable things of the city be- 
cause of the educational advantages 
it offers, knowing that every true 
parent wishes his children to have 
greater advantages than he _ had. 
Then the manufacturer will start 
his factory and, as this will give 
employment to more people, it will 
increase the prosperity of Dixon. 
But is a library an aid to educa- 
tion? We realize that every one 
who is connected in any way with 
school work knows that books for 
reference are necessary for thorough 
study of any subject whatever. In 
Dixon, where there are two high 
schools, it would be impossible to 
furnish more than a very limited 
library of books, such as encyclo- 
pedias, lives of great men, history 
reference books, and other of like 
nature. Dixon, being a small city, 
could not afford to place fiction in 
*This essay won first prize in the Dixon 


school contest celebrating the anniversary of 
the public library. 
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its schools. Fiction is needed in the 
study of grammar and English. The 
great works of fiction give to the 
pupils, unconsciously, a good style 
of prose. Fiction furnishes glimpses 
of life as it is in America and other 
countries; and gives the pupil a 
wider and clearer knowledge of 
human nature all over the world. 

The library is of use not only to 
students but to persons doing re- 
search work. In the library are 
found books on every subject imag- 
inable, where the learned men of all 
ages have given their opinions on 
subjects that are still of great inter- 
est today. Clergymen, in particu- 
lar, are attracted to a city where 
there is a library. A good minister 
is always looking for facts and, 
when he obtains them, gives them 
to the people from the pulpit. Such 
men reasoning from facts are a 
benefit to the city where they live, 
as well as to the people in the church 
where they are pastors. He will be 
awake to the problems of the city 
and will do all he can for the sup- 
port of civic laws and improvements 
for the welfare of the people in gen- 
eral. 

Then, too, a library is a great 
convenience to persons belonging to 
clubs. If such a person has a paper 
to prepare he may go to the library 
and the librarian will know just 
where to find books relating to the 
subject. Besides the books there are 
magazines of the day where one may 
find opinions of present day hap- 
penings. In these magazines one 
finds sketches of new inventions and 
discoveries, interesting stories, and 
the news of the political world. 

The library is not only of use to 
the people of the active world, but 
it is a blessing to the “shut-ins.” 
Invalids, convalescents, or people 
confined because of broken bones, 
are apt to think only of their hard 
lot and make it hard for the one 
who has to care for them. But if a 
friend brings them an interesting 
book, something that will cheer 
them and help to occupy their 
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thoughts, it will make them happier 
and lighten the burden of those 
around them. 

The library is a benefit to every 
member of the family. The mother 
of the family is probably too busy 
in caring for her home and the 
children to take much pleasure out- 
side of the house. She can, however, 
find time for an interesting book 
now and then. It is also quite a 
problem to have always ready stor- 
ies for the children who cannot read. 
They are always asking for stories 
and if a variety of good stories is 
provided the children are helped and 
their minds occupied with good 
thoughts. Many books of children’s 
stories may be obtained from the 
library and by reading or telling 
these stories to the children the 
mother’s task is lightened. Father, 
too, if he has worked hard all day, 
does not care for physical exercise, 
but a good book to read, after he has 
finished his evening paper, serves to 
take his mind from the worries of 
the day and make his night’s rest 
more refreshing. Brother, mean- 
time, is reading a boy’s story of 
wonderful adventure and success. 
He is fired with ambition and 
would like to go and do likewise. 
Sister, who is in high school, is 
probably reading a classic for report 
in English. She perhaps finds it 
dull reading but by the time she is 
through high school she will be able 
to appreciate its worth. Then the 
classics will always be ready in the 
library for her use. 

Now comes the question, “How 
did Dixon obtain her library with 
its reading room, curios, and other 
objects of interest?” 

Dixon was especially fortunate in 
having her library donated. Mr. O. 
B. Dodge donated the building and 
lot which cost $22,000. He did not 
give the library with a condition as 
most men do, requiring the people 
of the city to furnish a certain 
amount, but with noble generosity, 
gave it for the good of the city. He 
gave it, realizing that time alone 





could make the people fully appre- 
ciate the many merits and advan- 
tages of the library and knowing that 
after his death people would praise 
him as a benefactor. The giving of 
a library was truly the best thing 
that any person interested in the 
welfare of his city could possibly do. 

Great as was the work of Mr. 
Dodge, we must not forget Mr. 
Theron Cummins, who donated a 
$15,000 book fund. 

Dixon’s library has been estab- 
lished nineteen years. It was dedi- 


cated February 19, 1901, and has 
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stood and will always stand a monu- 
ment to the memory of these two 
men, whose civic love and pride led 
them to establish a library. A li- 
brary is indeed a splendid municipal 
organization. Dixon should be very 
proud of the spirit that was mani- 
fested by the donors. For the 
library has brought to Dixon greater 
educational advantages, a brighten- 
ing of home life, an increase in the 
prosperity of the city as a whole, 
and has given the people of Dixon a 
right to look on their city with 
pride. 





MEETING OF THE CHICAGO BRANCH LIBRARIANS. 


A regular monthly conference of 
branch librarians, from all sections 
of the city, about seventy-five in 
number, met with the leaders of 
civic life in Austin at the Austin 
branch library and listened to an 
inspiring discussion on the subject 
of “The Library and the Commun- 
ity.” 

The meeting was arranged and 
presided over by John F. Phelan, 
chief of branch libraries, who, after 
explaining the purpose of the meet- 
ing in a few introductory remarks, 
presented Miss Julia Baker, the 
librarian of the Austin Branch 
library, who outlined the power and 
influence the library ought to have 
in the community. Less than five 
thousand residents were registered 
borrowers, and she appealed to the 
civic interests to co-operate with the 
library, to increase its use. 

Mrs. J. Mare Fowler, president of 
the Austin Woman’s Club, gave a 
brief history of the library move- 
ment in Austin, and the part the 
club took in the establishment of 
the present branch, ten years ago. 
John O. Wilson, president of the 
Business Men’s Association, told of 
his desire to do anything in his 
power to help the library and offered 
the combined strength of his organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Edward G. Snodgrass, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Educa- 


tion, in a breezy, enthusiastic style, 
told of some library efforts antedat- 
ing the present library, her interest 
in the general atfairs of the life of 
Austin. She told of the efforts to 
create a community center in 
Holden Park and the hope that it 
would be soon realized. Mrs. F. G. 
Burchby, president of the North 
End Woman’s Club, made a sincere 
plea for library facilities in the 
north end of Austin. 

George Rockwood, principal of 
Austin High School, spoke of the 
value of the Austin library and the 
library in the school, under the 
direction of the Chicago Public 
Library. Mrs. Lillian H. Wright, 
principal of Key school, spoke of the 
fine service rendered by the Austin 
branch and offered some valuable 
suggestions for bettering the service. 

Capt. Wesley Westbrook testified 
to the value of the library to him 
and his fellow workers in the police 
department and wished the library 
might organize boys’ and girls’ read- 
ing clubs, to counteract the vicious 
influence of the pool-room and the 
dance hall. Rev. J. S. Ladd Thomas 
gave a talk on literature and the 
joys of reading. 

The whole program was then 
summed up by the chief librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library, Carl B. 
Roden, who assured the speakers 
that he would carry away pleasant 





thoughts of the visit and profitable 
suggestions to put into practice. 
The staff of the Austin Branch 
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was the host of the day and served 
luncheon at the conclusion of the 
program. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Avon. The Saunders library 
which depends upon private sub- 
scriptions for its support, recently 
conducted a campaign and obtained 
$600. 

Betviverr. The Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of Defense, has 
had prepared and installed in the 
public library at Belvidere, a bronze 
tablet in honor of the Heroes of 
Boone County who made the su- 
preme sacrifice during the World 
War 1914-1919. It was placed in the 
public library because there have 
been deposited the pictures and 
service cards of all the boys from 
Boone county who were in the serv- 
ice of their county in the great con- 
flict and for the further reason that 
it is an appropriate and accessible 
public place for its permanent hous- 
ing. 

Cuampaicn. Mr. R. D. Burnham, 
for many years President of the 
Champaign public library, _ be- 
queathed $10,000 to the library. The 
money is to be added to the en- 
dowment fund. 

The directors of the public library 
have opened a new community 
branch in the Howard school. This 
new service is granted on petition 
of the people in the West side of the 
city. 

CHICAGO. 


The new building for 
the John Crerar library is just 


about completed. It is expected 
that the books may be moved and in 
place so that the library may be re- 
opened September first. 

The building is on the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Randolph 
Street, and will cost together with 
the equipment, $1,300,000. Messrs. 
Holsbird and Roche are the archi- 
tects. 

The building is of steel construc- 
tion with tile arches and the outer 
walls are of Bedford stone. The 


style is modified Romanesque. There 
is a basement, seventeen stories and 
an attic, including the mezzanine 
and stack floors, of which the 
library will occupy at once, twelve 
floors and the attic. 

Cuicaco. The first of regional 
branch libraries is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is located at West 
Monroe and Crawford Avenue and 
will be called the Henry E. Legler 
Regional branch. There are to be 
five of these regional libraries and 
they are designed to serve as the 
center of administration and distri- 
bution for all public library service 
in their respective regions. 

The new building will cost about 
$200,000 and was designed by Archi- 
tect Alfred S. Alschuler. It is a two 
story building, 188x80 feet and has 
a book stack capacity for 150,000 
volumes, and storage capacity for as 
many more. There are reading 
rooms and seminary rooms, one for 
the story hour and another for the 
use of the blind. 

A garage and complete auto truck 
service are included in the plan. 

Decatur. The plans have been 
drawn for the new branch library. 
The building will cost about $15,000. 
The city has given the site, which is 
a very desirable location, just one 
block from the school where the 
branch is at present located. 

Two new deposit stations have 
been opened in the Mueller and 
Staley factories. Decatur now has 
eighteen distributing agencies. 

Dixon. The pupils in art in the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades of the Dixon 
schools, under the direction of Miss 
Zilly, art supervisor, have prepared 
many attractive posters along 
health suggestion lines which were 
exhibited in connection with 
“health crusade week,” the culmina- 
tion of the semester’s work in fol- 





lowing the precepts of the school 
nurse, Miss Meppin. In connection 
with Miss Meppin’s work the chil- 
dren have been industriously brush- 
ing teeth, keeping clean and neat, 
and avoiding disease and the post- 
ers illustrate these different phases 
of care of the health. The posters 
were exhibited in the Dixon Public 
Library. 

Ecmuvurst. Mrs. TT. Edward 
Wildere has given eight acres to the 
city of Elmhurst for a park, and as 
a site for a public library. The 
library board hopes to erect a 
$40,000 building within a year. 

Fairpury. The library of the 
township high school has been com- 
pletely reorganized and cataloged 
by Miss Rose Mather. The library 
has about 1400 volumes. 


GALESBURG. Joseph Thirlwell, 
one of the wealthiest farmers of 
Knox county, willed to the Gales- 
burg public library a wonderful col- 
lection of stones, minerals, ete. In 
these collections are: Genuine ame- 
thysts, official seal of Queen Vic- 
toria, rare old coins, shells, sea- 
weeds, corals, old china with coat of 
arms some of which belonged to 
kings and queens, arrow heads, two 
Parian marble dogs, and a luster 
water pitcher. 

This collection was received by 
the library about three weeks ago. 

The city has appropriated $15,- 
908.12 for the public library for the 
following year. This is an increase 
of $4000. 


GRANITE CITY. 


The City Council 
has appropriated the maximum li- 
brary tax of one and one-third mills. 


Harvarp. The Delos F. Diggins 
library has received a gift from Mrs. 
Fannie Wellington, of three hun- 
dred volumes including the works of 
John Burroughs and the Holmes 
Travelogues. Another two hundred 
volumes have been received, a gift 
from the late Mrs. Harriet Towne. 
Among these books are complete 
sets of Thackery, Hugo, Irving and 
others. 
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KANKAKEE. A plan is under way 
to have an extension of the public 
library in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building where books on busi- 
ness, salesmanship and commercial 
lines may be at the convenience of 
the public. 

Mourne. The Board of Education 
has given permission to the Direc- 
tors of the public library of Moline 
to establish branch libraries at the 
William Carr and the new Logan 
school. The branch at the McKinley 
school has been unusually successful 
and extension of library facilities 
through the other schools will meet 
a demand in the sections of the city 
thus served. 


PLtymMoutH. Mr. Dan Selover has 
given $1000 toward the founding of 
a public library, providing that the 
D. A. R. Chapter can raise another 
$2000. The D. A. R. has been trying 
to interest the community in a pub- 
lic library for some time. 

Princeton. The directors of the 
public library have opened a branch 
reading room in the old American 
Woman’s League building. The 
property was purchased by the li- 
brary board some time ago. 

Rockrorp. The public library has 
received a gift from Mrs. Charlotte 
Watson of 1200 post cards. They 
are foreign cards of exceptional 
value and were collected by Mrs. 
Watson while traveling in Europe. 

There are Italian pictures, Eng- 
lish places and personages, rulers, 
warriors, authors and actors, and 
one album of pronounced interest is 
that which includes the Bonaparte 
family, and many of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s pictures at the various per- 
iods of his spectacular career. 

The public school teachers library 
in the office of the Rockford Board 
of Education has been completely 
catalogued by Miss Blanch Oakes, 
Cataloger of the Rockford Public 
Library. 

Srreator. At the close of the 
fiscal year, the directors of the pub- 
lic library held a joint meeting with 
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the Mayor and the finance commit- 
tee of the city council. After the 
regular business sessions the books 
for the past three or four years were 
laid open to the visitors and 
financial condition of the library 
was explained. It has been known 
for some time that the funds al- 
lowed the library were insufficient 
and it is hoped that the allotment 
for the coming year will be larger. 
It has gotten to the point where 
there is very little money left for 
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books after the regular expenses and 
repairs on the building are paid. 

The members of the city council 
were so impressed with the need for 
more money they promised to recom- 
mend one thousand dollars more ap- 
propriations for the library, making 
next vear’s budget for this purpose, 
$5,500. 

Ursana. The maximum tax of one 
and one-third mills has been appro- 
priated for the library for next 
year. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Lydia Margaret Barrette, 
Librarian of the public library at 
Jacksonville, who has been in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on leave of absence, 
graduated from the Western Re- 
serve Library School in June. 


She won the prize offered for the 
best bibliography, by compiling one 
of Ireland from the twelfth to the 
present century. 


Mr. W. J. Barnes, President of the 


Mt. Hope Township library, died 


May Slst. Mr. Barnes had been 
president since the establishment of 
the library and was one of three to 
give the money for the library build- 
ing. 

William S. Beaupre has retired 
from the Aurora Public Library 
Board after forty years service, he 
having been a charter member of the 
board. Mr. Beaupre was appointed 
a member of the board by Mayor 
Travis Phillips in the year 1881, and 
he has been an active and devoted 
member of the board since the open- 
ing of the library, which took place 
in the following year. For the first 
five years he was the secretary of 
the board. He was elected its pres- 
ident in 1912, and has served con- 
tinuously in that position to the 
present time. 

In the recent annual, “The Picto- 
rial Photography of America”, 
showing the most artistic photo- 
graphs taken by the artists of the 
United States, there is shown a pic- 


ture taken by Gertrude L. Brown 
of the Evanston Publie Library. 

The pictures of the annual were 
chosen from prints sent in from all 
parts of the country and Miss 
Brown is one of the three Illinois 
artists to have their pictures ac- 
cepted. As there are only one hun- 
dred pictures in this annual, it is a 
great compliment to Miss Brown’s 
art that her picture was chosen 
from those of the professional pho- 
tographers. 

Miss Brown has made photogra- 
phy her hobby and has been working 
on it for years. 

Miss Harriet Byatt died at her 
home in Toulon, May 16th. Miss 
Byatt has been librarian of the pub- 
lic library in Toulon for nine years. 

Miss Mary B.Day, Librarian of the 
National Safety Council, was elect- 
ed president of the Chicago Library 
Club. Other officers: Nathan R. 
Levin, chief of deposits department, 
Chicago public library, vice presi- 
dent; Elta V. Savage, librarian 
Western Society of Engineers, sec- 
retary, and Eliza Lamb, assistant 
librarian University of Chicago, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Alice G. Evans, Librarian of 
the Decatur public library, received 
a gold pin at the Conference of 
the American Library Association 
at Colorado Springs. The pin was 
given in recognition of Mrs. Evans’ 
attendance at twenty-five confer- 
ences of the A. L. A. 








Few librarians have a better rec- 
ord of attendance than Mrs. Evans. 

Miss Josephine Gardner has been 
appointed librarian of the Filger 
library. Miss Gardner has been 
librarian of the public library of 
Frankfort, Indiana. 


Miss Mildred Hesse, St. Louis 
Public Library School, 1920, has 
been appointed librarian of the pub- 
lic library, Kankakee. 

Miss Ramona Ross has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Miss 
Susie Clark, who was married 
March 10th. 


Miss Margaret Shaw has been 
appointed librarian of the public 
library at Marshall. Miss Fannie 
Andrews, the former librarian, re- 
signed to accept the position of 
Chaperon of the Students’ Congrega- 
tional Home at the University of 
Illinois. 


Miss Dorothy Snavlin, Librarian 
of Marion, Illinois, has resigned her 
position to accept one on the staff 


of the Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss Marie Mysch has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Snavlin at 
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Marion. Miss Mysch graduated 
from the St. Louis public library 
school in June, 1919. 

Miss Mary Stewart returns July 
18th as Librarian of the public li- 
brary, St. Charles. Miss Stewart 
was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence on account of health. Miss 
Mabel I. Case has been in charge of 
the library during the past year. 

Miss Katharine Vincent has been 
appointed librarian of the public 
library, East Moline. Miss Vincent 
was formerly on the library staff at 
the Moline Public Library. 

Miss Martha Wilson has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield. 

Miss Wilson is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve Library School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. For a number of 
years she was school library super- 
visor, Department of Education, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. She resigned this 
position to accept one with the 
Cleveland Public Library as super- 
visor of smaller branch libraries and 
High School libraries. Miss Wilson 
comes direct from Cleveland to take 
charge of the Springfield library, 
July 19th. 





